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on the i yth he issued a proclamation restoring the corporations to the
condition in which they had been in 1679, before Charles II had for-
feited the charters by process of quo warranto. (The process of putting
new men into corporations, and of substituting others for these new
men when they proved unsatisfactory, had been steadily pursued by the
Privy Council up to September 21 and had then suddenly ceased.) Of
these five concessions, the one that James made with the greatest
reluctance was that of Magdalen, and for the reason that it was the only
one which directly betrayed the interests of the Catholic Church: he
took, however, the advice of Leybourne, who awakened the royal con-
science and convinced him that in this matter he had committed an
obvious violation of the promises made at his accession. But James
followed his father1 in being obstinate about his friends and his religion,
with the difference that his friends were Catholic advisers and his
religion was Roman; still more did he cling to the dispensing power,
though he could no longer hope to obtain a Parliament which would
pronounce in its favour. This was the limit of James's public con-
cession to popular demands, and he made no further gesture of putting
everything as it had been at his accession. Though it was recognised
that thanks were due to William rather than to James, the reversion to
the traditional order in local government was generally welcomed, and
there was even an expression of the old loyalty among the Deputy-
Lieutenants in some counties. But this loyalty was tempered elsewhere
by resentment at James's methods: they had been displaced for no
fault, they were to be reinstated for no particular merit on their part
and without any renunciation of the principles for which they had lost
their places; by a change of wind they might again find themselves dis-
possessed. Sir John Bramston recorded a conversation which he had with
the Earl of Oxford, who had been restored as Lord-Lieutenant of Essex:

He said he had refused at first but he had been advised to accept
it, his circumstances considered. I told him he would find gentle-
men not favoured to take commands; some would think one kick of
the breech enough for a gentleman. He said we had all been ill-
used, and he believed, this turn served, we shall be set aside again;
but let us take our fortune together.

In Bedfordshire the deputy-lieutenants refused at first to be recalled to
their appointments and only consented as a personal favour to Lord

1 The similarity of character between James and his father is illustrated by a
reference to the latter in a letter from Baillie to Henderson of May 9, 1646,
*'It has-been his constant unhappiness to give nothing in time; all things have
been given at last, but he has even lost the thanks and his gifts have been
counted, constrained and extorted".